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establishment of a criminal settlement for 
the Pamulas, a tribe of notorious criminals. 
Briefly outlined, the scheme suggested 
is that the government give a certain tract 
of land, with buildings and all necessary 
equipment, including a bungalow for the 
superintendent, and furnish a squad of 
police who will act as guards. The plan is 



to have the government assume all responsi- 
bility, financial and otherwise, but to have 
a missionary act as superintendent. 

The experiment has already been suc- 
cessfully tried in other parts of the country 
and the Baptist Conference has considered 
the matter favorably and appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with the government. 



CHURCH EFFICIENCY 



Catholics and Protestants 

In order that the differences which exist 
between Protestant and Catholic might 
be discussed in the open, Rev. F. L. Lynch 
proposes in Christian Work for February 27 
that a conference be called comprising 
twenty Protestant leaders, both ministers 
and laymen, with twenty Catholic leaders, 
ecclesiastics and laymen. It is important 
for the American people to determine 
whether these two Christian bodies are to 
spend their time "fighting each other or 
fighting common foes of all religion." 
Accusations are brought by each of these 
bodies against one another. The Knights 
of Columbus have taken definite action to 
consider what is to be done with certain 
Protestant papers which are bitter against 
the Catholic church. Protestants at the 
same time are questioning certain political 
movements of the Catholic church as being 
dangerous to democracy. Mr. Lynch feels 
that "the only way these differences can 
be adjusted is by a frank and open discus- 
sion between both sides where each side 
should be at liberty to question the other 
side freely." 

"Preaching to the Hour" 

The preaching demanded by congre- 
gations today is not necessarily sermons on 
the war. They grow weary of discussions 
as to who is responsible for the European 
conflict. Neither do they demand dis- 
cussions of abstract theology. "The min- 
ister who meets the life of his congregation 



must preach to the times, but must not 
take his text from the times." 

What the congregation does demand of 
the preacher is that he explain how, in this 
hour when the very foundations of Chris- 
tian faith are shaking, they can possess in 
their souls the serene, comfort-giving peace 
which characterized the last hours of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Not the Stoic who grits his 
teeth and submissively endures, not the 
Epicurean "who flees when flight is possible, 
or laughs trouble off by forced merriment," 
but the prophet who, while he recognizes 
that truth is real, nevertheless teaches that 
"our sorrows may be converted into joys 
and our tribulations into glories" — he alone 
can meet the deepest need of humanity. 
"How can we have so shed abroad in our 
hearts the love of God that no untoward 
circumstance, material or spiritual, can 
destroy or darken it, how can we find a 
divine joy in an earthly sorrow?" is the 
question the congregation would have 
answered. (From the Outlook, February 
24, 1915-) 

Motion Pictures and the Saloon 

Opinion as to the moral effect of motion- 
picture theaters is by no means unanimous. 
The Literary Digest for February 13 notes 
the summary that is made of a circular of 
the National Board of Censorship of Motion 
Pictures in which the rather startling claim 
is made that the moving-picture shows may 
be reckoned as an ally of the temperance 
forces in their warfare against the saloon. 
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Whether this is generally true or not is 
worth careful investigation. A number of 
instances are given in which saloons in the 
neighborhood of the picture shows have 
suffered considerable loss of business and in 
some cases have been compelled to go out 
of the business altogether. The report 
says: "In the business section of most 
large cities the motion-picture shows are 
wide open during the noon hour. They 
attract a solid audience of men who have 
been too often drawn into the cafes with 
the bribe of a free lunch and a good time." 
The churches, however, would do well to 
demand the most complete evidence before 
indorsing motion-picture shows in general 
as an ally in the suppression of the liquor 
traffic. 

An Efficient Church 

Rev. Geo. W. Truett, D.D., who has 
spent the last two weeks of February in 
Chicago, in evangelistic work with the 
First Baptist Church, is pastor of one of the 
great churches of America, the First Baptist 
Church, Dallas, Texas, which now has a 
membership of 2,197. During the past 
year this church had a revenue of $93,- 
324.00, of which $15,889.00 was for 
current expenses, $19,502.00 for missions, 
$16,365.00 for the distribution of Christian 
literature, and $20,233.00 for Christian 
education. 

Allowing perhaps for large gifts of indi- 
vidual members, this record shows a worthy 
example of the sense of stewardship in the 
whole membership and an intelligent and 
sympathetic interest well proportioned 
between the work at home and the wider 
interests of the Kingdom of God. 



The English National Free Church 
Council and the War 

Special interest attaches this year to 
the meeting in Manchester, on March 8, 
of the National Free Church Council of 



England, which is reported in the British 
Weekly of March n, by Rev. George 
Eayrs. 

In spite of the overhanging cloud of war, 
and the undisguised strain and anxiety, the 
meetings were marked by a spirit of hope- 
fulness, a new contact with the source of 
spiritual power, and a determination to do 
whatever lay in the path of duty, whatever 
the sacrifice or pain involved. 

"They come," so runs the report, "of 
great tribulation, but their faces are set 
like flint to help England and the Empire 
by prayer and plan in these days, as they 
have already helped her by sacrifice and 
effort." 

There is no shirking, on the part of the 
free churches, of their responsibilities in 
regard to the war. "The Free Church 
Duty in War Time" was a topic proposed 
by Dr. F. B. Meyer, who said, "Our duty is 
to render such service to the nation as the 
war demands; to maintain the Christian 
attitude in the national life; to combat the 
tendency to militarism." 

The Right Honorable Sir Joseph Comp- 
ton Rickett, P.C., M.P., the president of 
the Council, the first layman to hold that 
office, took as the subject of his presidential 
address "The Church and the State in War 
Time." The gist of his utterance may be 
given in a sentence of his own: "What now 
is the duty of the church ? To awaken the 
human soul to things divine, and to train 
awakened men and women for their duty. 
The church is not the only sphere in which 
God works. We are bound to recognize 
orbits in human affairs; the realm of the 
state, of science, the animal world, business, 
and the psychic force. The church must not 
aim to rule these, but to change the heart 
and motive of those who do so," 

An address by Rev. Thomas Phillips, of 
Bloomsbury, on "The Problem of the War 
from a Christian Standpoint," was one of 
relief to many who had experienced that 
"schism in the Christian soul between the 
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justice of this war and the sacredness of 
peace." 

Two incidents are recorded which are 
unique in the history of the Free Church 
Council and which are significant of the 
breaking down of religious prejudices in 
England. One is that the Council was 
invited to unite in worship in the cathedral 
church of Manchester, and its president and 
other leaders to take part in the services, 
and the other the sympathetic and broad- 
minded address of welcome extended on 
behalf of the city by the Lord Mayor 
of Manchester, who is a devout Roman 
Catholic. 

American Churches and Peace 

Under the caption "What the Churches 
Can Do for Peace" David Starr Jordan, 
LL.D., in the Homiletic Review for March, 
1915, places before the free churches of 
America a plan for the attainment and 
maintenance of the world's peace. "This," 
Dr. Jordan says, "the church can do: it 
can educate, it can elevate, it can lend its 
organization, its prestige, its influence, to 
every movement that promises to give the 
people of Europe better control over then- 
own affairs, that tends to reduce inter- 
national jealousy and hate, that makes 
war-making a more difficult task, that looks 
forward to lasting peace." 

For this task the free churches of America 
are better fitted than the state churches of 
Europe, which are branches of the civil 
authority and to a certain extent must sup- 
port their nation even to the point of con- 
flict with their service of God. The 
churches of America are not so trammeled; 
they can look out upon the whole field and 
are free to choose and to stand for the right 
so far as they understand it. 

Dr. Jordan therefore sets forth three 
objectives toward which the churches of 
America ought to work: 



1. Toward peace itself. To him the 
continuation of the war is unnecessary and 
wholly evil. It is popular with no people 
anywhere. All the nations involved in it 
are disclaiming the responsibility of having 
brought it on. No good interest can be 
served through fighting to the bitter end. 
"There is no great goddess of virtue to arise 
from 'obscene seas of slaughter,' and no 
reduction of hate from acts more and more 
hateful." 

2. The churches should work for the 
coming of the democratic spirit in all the 
nations of the earth. War, with victory or 
defeat, cannot bring this about. It is from 
within the heart of nations alone that 
autocracy and militarism can be over- 
thrown, and for this education in freedom 
the Christian church should strive with all 
its power. 

3. Education in internationalism must 
also be largely the work of the church, the 
breaking down of national barriers of race 
prejudices, and conflicts of trade or culture. 
"European culture is all one, having its 
tap root in the culture of Judea, of 
Greece, and of Rome, and with its 
divergent branches in the different races 
of modem Europe." What is essential is 
a federation of the nations, based, not 
necessarily on political unity, but on 
the spirit of good will; "the ability of 
people and their rulers to think in planetary 
fashion." 

Reciprocity in trade, Dr. Jordan declares, 
brings about the destruction of the barriers 
of hate, so laboriously built up by exploit- 
ers, militarists, and the ministries which 
these two groups control. 

The costliest folly in the world is the 
impersonal hatred of nations, and the 
primal natural work of the Christian church 
has been and must be to supply all peoples 
with a common ideal and a common brother- 
hood. 



